Given' that no definite decisions on disposition of excess plutonium have yet been made, and given the near-term safety and environmental advantages of continued storage as pits, the plutonium should continue to be stored as intact pits for now. Deformation of these pits and perhaps other steps to reduce the rearmament risk should be given serious consideration, and should be undertaken if they can be accomplished at relatively low cost and ES&H risk. Once definite disposition options have been chosen, the plutonium should be converted expeditiously to whatever form is required as part of the disposition process.
Costs of Plutonium Storage
The cost of plutonium storage spans a wide range. In the commercial market, civilian plutonium reprocessors typically charge $2-$4 per gram per year for storage of separated plutonium. Storing 50 tons of plutonium for a decade, for example, would therefore cost $l-$2 billion. Actual costs may differ from fees charged in the market, however, and could differ markedly depending on circumstances.
At the Pantex site, most of the facilities in which plutonium is to be stored would otherwise be standing empty. Since Pantex is a major nuclear weapons facility, stringent security measures would be needed even if little plutonium were stored there. Thus, the net additional cost of storing plutonium at Pantex is minimal, and what additional costs there are (such as the cost of taking inventories and monitoring the status of the material) relate only weakly to the amount of material stored. A fixed number of dollars per gram is therefore not an appropriate measure in this case.
Only plutonium in pits is stored at Pantex. Storage of plutonium in less stable forms, such as the scrap and residues stored elsewhere in the U.S. nuclear weapons complex, may be substantially more expensive in some cases, particularly if processing is required.
At a site dedicated solely to fissile material storage, which both the United States and Russia now envision building, all the capital and operating costs should be allocated to the storage mission, thereby raising costs substantially above those at Pantex. The $90 million that the United States plans to provide for the Russian storage site does not include the costs of actually building that facility; its total capital cost will be in the range of a few hundred million dollars, while the cost of the envisioned U.S. facility may be a billion dollars or more. Operating costs for security, safeguarding, and other purposes would probably amount to a few tens of millions of dollars per year (less in the Rus-
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